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ment. He had also been too hard pressed in the* scien-
tific encounters of the last years, and too vehemently
denounced for his political and religious heresies, not
to be elated by the high countenance he now received,
and to welcome the support he might henceforth expect
against his foes. Foes he had at Court in the bishops
and Chancellor Hyde (whom it doubtless was no small
part of the king's pleasure in favouring him to be able
to shock); but lie also had powerful friends who stood
by him when the need came. Foremost among them was
Sir Henry Bennet, made Secretary of State in 1662
and Lord Arlington in 1665, a concealed Catholic, like
the king himself, but willing, like him, from personal
sympathy with Hobbes's principles or from calculation,
to maintain the influence of the hardy thinker against
the traditional order of the English Church and State.
Crowds of lesser men, also, at such a time as that of
the Restoration, were only too ready to swear to the
words of a master whom the king delighted to honour,
and as "Hobbists" to appear not only as king's men
but as standing at the farthest remove from the prin-
ciples and ways of Puritanism. Xor was Hobbes, it
must be confessed, exactly the man to be particular as
to the quarter whence support might reach him, if it
seemed to help forward the practical realisation of his
long-cherished hopes. Whatever the gravity of his own
scientific purpose had been and always remained, there
is no evidence that his spirit revolted against any of
the disgraceful features of the restored monarchy. Amid
all the national disaster and shame he lived to see, he
betrays no dissatisfaction with the reckless voluptuary
who was always ready to shield him from harm; and